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And gave his countenance, against his name 7,
To laugh at gibing boys8, and stand the push

into carping, and that word was transmitted through all the sub-
sequent quartos. Hence, it is also the reading of the folio, which
appears to have been printed from the quarto of 1613. Had all
the quartos read capering, and the folio carping, the latter read-
ing might derive some strength from the authority of that copy ;
but the change having been made arbitrarily, or by chance, in
1599, it has no pretensions of that kind.

It may be further observed, that " capering fools " were very
proper companions for a " skipping king; " and that Falstaff in
the second part of this play, boasts of his being able to caper, as
a proof of his youth : " To approve my youth further I will not;
the truth is, I am old in judgment and understanding; and he
that will caper with me for a thousand marks," &c.

Carping undoubtedly might also have been used with pro-
priety; having had in our author's time the same signification as
at present; though it has been doubted. Minsheu explains it in
his Diet. 1617, thus : "To taunt, to find fault with, or bite with
words."

It is observable that in the original copy the word capring is
exhibited without an apostrophe, according to the usual practice
of that time.    So, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1598 :
" Whereat the saphir-visag'd god grew proud,
" And made his capring Triton sound aloud."

The original reading is also strongly confirmed by Henry's de-
scription of the capering fools, who, he supposes, will immedi-
ately after his death flock round his son:

" Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum;
" Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance,
** Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit
" The oldest sins the newest kind of way," &c.

Capering, I apprehend, is not used, in its literal sense, to sig-
nify dancing, but metaphorically. So, Sir William Cornwallyes,
in his Essayes : " We of these latter times fall of a nice curiosity,
mislike all the performances of our forefathers; we say they were
honest plaine men, but they wanted the capring wits of this ripe
age."

So also, in Cynthia's Revels, Act II. Sc. I.: " Though you can
presume upon the easiness and dexterity of your wit, you shall
give me leave to be a little jealous of mine ; and not desperately
to hazard it after your capering humour" BOSWELL.

7 And gave his countenance, against his name,] Made his
presence injurious to his reputation. JOHNSON.

*' Against his name " is, I think, parenthetical.   He gave his